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GOOD WORDS.—AX. 
The re is ONC CSS ntial to a SUuCcCce ssful First-day a hool, 


an enthusiasm for our work—on enthusiasm born of 


Christ-love, which shall make the teachers find their 
chief aim and highest desire in the spiritual development 
of the individual members of their classes. 


EpitH WINDER. 


RICH IN THE LORD. 


ADDRESSED TO THEODORE PARKER. 
God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn,— 
Would you ask why? 
It is because all noblest things are born 
In agony. 


Only upon some cross of pain and woe 
God’s Son may lie: 

Each soul, redeemed from self and sin, must know 
Its Calvary. 


Yet we should crave neither for joy nor grief; 
God chooses best: 

He only knows our sick soul’s best relief, 
And gives us rest. 


More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

Father, 
Yearneth to bless. 


That in his tenderness divine, 


He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain. 

Our gratitude the sunlight falls to prove; 
Our faith, the rain. 


We falter on 
Through storm and mire: 


In his hands we are safe. 


Alone, beside, around us, there is One 
Wiil never tire. 


What though we fall, and bruised and wounded lie, 
Our lips in dust ? 
God’s arm shall lift us up to victory,— 


In him we trust. 


For neither life, nor death, nor things below, 
Nor things above, 

Shall ever sever us, that we should go 
From his great love. 


Frances Power Cobbe, in the Radical. 


——— 
Seen ee ee et 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 


MINISTERS 


MEETING, 
AND ELDERS, 

The attendance at the meeting of ministers and 
elders on Seventh-day was large. The representa- 
tives were present, except fifteen, and good reasons 
were given for the absence of eight of these. Min- 
utes were read for Isaac Wilson, a minister of West- 


and for Martha S. Townsend and Alice C. Robinson, 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. These and other 
visiting Friends were warmly weleomed and encour- 
aged to hand forth what might be given them for the 
good of the meeting. 


The answers to the queries aroused living concerns. 


\ general desire was expressed that more who are 
under middle age, more whose children are not yet 
grown, should be appointed as elders; also, that more 
young Friends should be drawn to attend meetings 
for business. One Friend said that as meetings for 
business are generally held when schools are in ses- 
sion it is not easy for young people of school age to 
attend them. Another spoke of the increased inter- 
est shown in Friends’ meetings by his son, after four 
years at George School. Another who has visited 
many meetings said that young Friends take a more 
active part in business meetings now than when he 
was a boy. He thought if monthly meetings paid 
more attention to present-day needs this activity 
would be still greater. 

Some Friends thought it time that the query should 
cease to ask whether ministers are “ sound in word 
and doctrine,” saying that our ministers range all 
the way from ultra-evangelical to ultra-Unitarian, 
and vet the answers pronounce them all sound. 
Others quoted the words of Jesus, “ If any man will 
do the will of the Father he shall know of the doe- 
trine,” and said that with this understanding of it the 
word “ doctrine ” need not be a stumbling block. 

Samuel H. Broomell and Sarah Ann Conard were 
re-appointed clerks. The following committee was ap- 
pointed to have oversight of the morning meetings 
preceding the business sessions of the yearly meeting: 
Joel Borton, Sarah B. Fliteraft, William Webster, 
Oliver Holcomb, Rachel M. Lippincott, Elizabeth 
Llovd. After helpful words from some of the visiting 
Friends, and earnest prayer for Divine guidance, the 
meeting concluded. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


[f the attendance on First-day morning was any in- 
dication of the interest still felt in the Society of 
Friends by its members, we may well feel encour- 
aged. The appointed hour for the meeting at Fit- 
teenth and Race Streets is 10.30, but the Race Street 
house was full and the doors closed at 9.45. By 10 
e’elock there was nothing but standing room in the 
Cherry Street house; by 10.30 the lecture room of 
the school house was filled, and hundreds remained 
in the yard during the meeting hour. 

The opening silence of the Race Street meeting 
was broken by A. Haviland Hull, of Baltimore, who 
traced the development of the conception of God 
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from the days of the early Israelites to the time of 
Jesus, who taught us to think of God as the loving 
Father that sent his Son to draw all men unto him. 

John Stringham, of New York Yearly Meeting, 
said that the power of Jesus was largely owing to the 
use that he made of all his faculties and opportuni- 
ties. 

Alice C. Robinson, of Baltimore, expressed her 
belief in the living Christ who is with us here and 
now, and will teach us to live in accordance with the 
will of God. 

Isaac Wilson, of Genesee Yearly Meeting, spoke of 
the Master’s test of love—the laying down of one’s 
life for others—and said that the martyrdom re- 
quired of us to-day is that which results from stand- 
ing up for the truth in face of opposition. In his 
opinion there is more honest, intelligent inquiry after 
truth now than ever before. 

Other speakers were Martha 8. Townsend, of Bal- 
timore, and Matilda E. Janney, of Philadelphia. 

In the Cherry Street meeting Ezra Fell spoke of 
how near God comes to us in the silence. Ellwood 
Roberts quoted the words of Jesus in regard to eter- 
nal life. After prayer by Robert Barnes, of Pur- 
chase, N. Y., Joel Borton asked all to seek the things 
that are worth while. He said that God reveals him- 
self to us one day at a time, so that our efficiency need 
not be hindered by regrets for the past or fears for 
the future. 

Mary Travilla described the well-spent life of one 
who had risen to the higher things by a series of mas- 
teries. 

Henry W. Wilbur said that creation is a progress, 
and if there is a new growth in science then why not 
in religion? God’s present revelation of human des- 
tiny and human needs is of more value to us than the 
teaching of Calvin or Luther. God has stamped us 
with sonship and made us his partners in the work of 
creating a larger life and a diviner atmosphere for 
ourselves and those around us. 

In the lecture room Elizabeth Lloyd said that love 
for our neighbors is of little value unless it is mani- 
fested individually as well as collectively. Franklin 
T. Haines said that Jesus taught the doctrine of the 
new birth. Conversion may be instantaneous, but 
religious life is a growth—“ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.”” William M. Jack- 
son, of New York, invited all to listen to the still, 
small voice and be faithful in the little things of life. 
Caroline J. Worth said we should not neglect the lit- 
tle duty of being pleasant, for gladness of spirit is 
more vivifying than sunshine. 


THE CHILDREN’S M EETING. 


In the afternoon the Race Street house was filled 
with those who came to attend the thirty-fifth annual 
children’s meeting. The program consisted mainly 
of concert recitations by groups of pupils of different 
ages, twenty-three First-day schools participating, the 
central thought being God as revealed in nature. 
The exercises opened with a chapter from Isaiah, 
read by John Carver. Cora Haviland Carver told an 
introductory story, showing that good luck depends 
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upon ourselves. Edward Clarkson Wilson gave a 
talk on nature, and Lawrence E. Birdsall a recitation 
entitled, “‘ To a Waterfowl.” Brief and appropriate 
closing remarks were made by Joel Borton, A. Havi- 
land Hull, Isaac Wilson and John Stringham. 


(To be continued. ) 








WHAT CAN A YOUNG FRIEND DO TO 
PROMOTE QUAKERISM ? 
[Read by L. Hollingsworth Wood, of New York city, at 
fellowship conference of Friends of the other branch held in 


Philadelphia, Fourth month 7th, and at a joint fellowship coi 
ference held in New York, Fourth month 26th.] 


(Coneluded from last week. ) 


And now what can we do to show Quakerism to 
the world at large ? 

If we do anything for the world outside our own 
membership we will surprise the world. It has for- 
gotten our work for the slaves. It has become so 
used to thinking of us as a fast-disappearing ripple 
of the wonderful wave of intense religious feeling 
which followed upon the distribution of the Bible in 
English in England, that we are either neglected alto- 
gether or laughed at as cranks in dress and as a rem- 
nant of a period now left behind. The philanthropic 
work we do‘does not differ radically from the efforts 
of others, and how should the world discover us? 

Our attitude toward the world has been to repel 
rather than attract, as witness the practice so recently 
discontinued of dropping from membership those who 
married “ out of meeting.” 


Thinking religious people in the world, how- 
ever, know about us, and with one accord 
praise our ideals of religious life and worship; 
but they say we are not practical, and judge 
us by our success in the past and lack of it 
in the present. They point to our increase in num- 
bers in the West, where generally accepted ideas of 
Quaker traditions and methods have been most wide- 
ly departed from, as evidence of a demand for some- 
thing less lofty than our highest. 


We are all willing to be judged by our highest, 
and to real religious thinkers it is our highest that 
appeals. The sincere, high-thinking clergy of our 
country are great admirers of Quakerism. What ap- 
peals to the highest type of religious thought in the 
world surely has in it what is needed. The testimony 
of most people who know of Quakerism from the out- 
side is that “we have hidden our light under a 
bushel ” all these years. The world needs our idea, 
whether we call it Quakerism or not. Around our 
conception of the relationship of God and man all the 
churches can rally and unite. An enthusiastic young 
member of the so-called “Christian Church” said 
to me: “ Your idea of the ‘inner light’ grafted on 
our idea of absolute discipleship of believers would 
be irresistible. It would sweep the world.” 


The wonderful freedom and absence of creed which 
Quakerism holds out is like the great, beautiful out- 
of-doors in unity with God of which Henry van Dyke 
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speaks so beautifully in his poem to “God of the 
Open Air.” 


‘Lost, long ago, that garden bright and pure, 
Lost that calm day too perfect to endure, 
And lost the childlike love that worshipped and was sure. 
For men have dulled their eyes with sin, 
And dimmed the light of heaven with doubt, 
And built their temple walls to shut thee in, 
And framed their iron creeds to shut thee out. 
But not for thee the closing of the door, 
O Spirit unconfined! 
Thy ways are free 
As is the wandering wind, 
And thou hast wooed thy children to restore 
Their fellowship with thee, 
In peace of soul and simpleness of mind.” 

Can we longer keep still and fail to point out to 
the world the simple truth as we see it ? 

Our attitude of criticism has hindered us in the 
past. Let us do away with it for the future, and re- 
member that even though a man may go to the the- 
ater, play cards, use tobacco and wine, and generally 
do and say things we have been taught to avoid, that 
his education may not have shown him that 
there was any harm in any of these things, while 
most assuredly he is a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and has an Inner Light which he 
may be following much better than we, in another 
though perhaps parallel path. Let us be concerned 
not to criticise what people do, but, as I heard it very 
beautifully expressed in Germantown meeting: 
“ Let us be concerned that the strangers in our meet- 
ing should partake of the spiritual fellowship and 
communion which we feel in those gatherings.” 

Faithfulness to our principles in grasping every 
opportunity must be the key-note of our work to show 
Quakerism to the world. First making sure that we 
show in our lives the principles which we advocate, 
let us be willing and ready to discuss them with in- 
terested persons. A young business man of my ac- 
quaintance tells me that continually in his travels he 
meets men who want to talk to him about religious 
subjects and Quaker principles and doctrines. We 
should fit ourselves to talk to such persons. We all 
of us have found among our acquaintances persons 
who have a considerable curiosity about Friends. 
“ My grandmother or grandfather was a Quaker ”’ is 
often repeated by outsiders, and almost always they 
have a tender spot for Quaker customs. To such 
people as these a quiet explanation of Quaker thought 
must always appeal, and we should grasp all such op- 
portunities. Let us put before them and all the 
world the reuvlity of things in religion. These are no 
days for anything that is not vital. Reality and hon- 
esty are watchwords in civil and political life. They 
are also in the religious life. In the words of John 
Wilhelm Rowntree, we need a re-interpretation of 
the gospel of a living Christ in the language of to- 
day. 

We must be able to express in present-day fashion 
many of the thoughts that early Friends have left for 
us. Barclay’s Apology in modern form would have 
a multitude of readers. 

I really believe that a public meeting, properly ad- 
vertised in the press, on the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Society of Friends, would be largely attended. 
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Suppose our Fellowship establish a press-clipping 
bureau, and whenever any of our members finds any 
reference to the Inner Light, or to Quakerism in any 
form, let him send it to a central committee for use in 
such literature as we may be able to send out. Let 
us have lists of books which we can give to inquiring 
persons so that they may study further what we have 
suggested. 

We all know how Charles Wagner’s book on “ The 
Simple Life” was spread broadcast through our 
cities. It was read by thousands. We can hold out 
an account of a Society which believes in the simple 
life and practices it also. Emerson states it: “ As a 
man begins to live more seriously within, he begins 
to live more simply without.” 

Let it be our first aim to show the world Quaker- 
ism in our own lives; and, with eves open and hands 
and brains ready to do with our might whatever we 
find for them to do, let us go forward lest haply we be 
found with our talent wrapped in the napkin of preju- 
dice and buried in the accumulated dust of cen- 
turies. 

Let me read you the inspiring words of John Wil- 
helm Rowntree, quoted in the London General Epis- 
tle of 1905: 

“There is room yet for a fellowship all-inclusive 
in its tender sympathy, drawn close in the loving 
bondage of sincerity and truth; for a noble simplicity 
of life and manners, rich in true culture and the 
taste born of knowledge; for a freedom that scorns 
the flummeries of rank, the perquisites of pride, be- 
cause it knows the worth of manhood and loves the 
privilege of friendship; for a simple worship, homely 
and informal because intimate and real. 

“Climb Pendle Hill with Fox and see once more 
his vision, ‘a great people to be gathered’; enter in 
spirit the dungeons of the past and learn why they 
were palaces, and the bolts precious jewels; repeat 
again with Nayler his tender words, and in the spirit 
of his message face the future that lies before you: 
‘There is a spirit that delights to do no evil, nor to 
revenge any wrong . its crown is meekness, its 
life is everlasting love unfeigned, it takes its king- 
dom with entreaty, and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind.’ ” 


IS FEAR OF DEATH A 
CRIME? 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger for Fourth month 6th 
1906. ] 


DETERRENT OF 


A correspondent in the Public Ledger of the 4th 
instant attempts to revive the old unprovable plea 
that the fear of death is a deterrent of the crime of 
homicide. In making his case he resorts to some very 
arbitrary statements. For instance, “ Many men 
have been restrained from the commission of murder 
by no nobler motive than fear of the penalty.” How 
does he know that? Has any man who ever had mur- 
der lurking in his heart made such a confession to 
your correspondent? Does he know any one who 
ever made such a confession? Scientific and expert 
criminologists do not make such a claim; Lombroso, 
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the Italian, and the late Charlton T. Lewis, probably 
the best-informed man in the country in his time re- 
garding crime repudiated the notion. 

Again, your correspondent says that “* capital pun- 
ishment of the murderer has received the sanction of 
the Scriptures and of history.” There was a time 
when the same thing could have been said regarding 
stealing sheep and a whole lot of other crimes. In 
Blackstone’s time 160 offences carried with them the 
death penalty. The disciples of “things as they 
are’ were then just as sure as is your correspondent 
that the death penalty was a prime deterrent of the 
whole 160 crimes, and that the foundations of social 
order would be broken up if capital punishment 
should be abolished in a single case. But nothing of 
the kind happened when the bloody code was reduced. 

The homicide, like other criminals, is an abnormal 
person and superlative egotist. If he thinks about 
the penalty of his crime at all it is to reach the con- 
ceited conclusion that neither the law nor the police 
can catch him. 

While capital punishment is repugnant to the hu- 
mane instincts and contrary to the modern Christian 
estimate of the value of human life, there are reasons 
against the death penalty more economic and less sen- 
timental than that. In mast cases the law imposing 
its infliction does not protect society from the crimi- 
nal, for the bulk of indicted murderers never suffer 
the death penalty. In addition, the expense of homi- 
cide trials is now burdensome upon the community. 
If your correspondent will collect.such evidence as he 
may be able to get from law officers on this point he 
will see how inadequate the law is as a protection, to 
say nothing about its value as a deterrent. Provide 
life imprisonment in these cases and the law’s delay 
and much of the law’s conniving and eunning will 
pass away. In four years in New York County, N.Y., 
only eight per cent. of the indicted murderers were 
convicted and but a tithe of those convicted suffered 
the death penalty. In Chicago, out of 273 indictments 
there were but 17 convictions. In some cases a legal 
fiction is resorted to, in itself demoralizing. Knowing 
the difficulty and expense involved in murder trials, 
courts and law officers have the habit in some places 
of permitting an accused murderer, who if he is 
guilty of anything is guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, to plead guilty of murder in the second degree, 
thus bringing the law into contempt in the minds of 
the populace and the criminally inclined. 

A larger disposition to make a real study of the sub- 
ject of crime and a less disposition to pass snap judg- 
ments based on tradition and ignorance would make 
us able to so handle our criminal population as to bet- 
ter protect society, at the same time increasing the 
public respect for law. Henry W. Wiser. 


One of the secrets of happiness is the using of little 
pleasures. So many wait for the larger blessings, 
and, because thev seldom or never come, miss all the 
joy. The deeper happiness comes gently and silently, 
and we need the discerning power to see it.—Every 
Other Sunday. 


THE FIRST HAGUE CONFERENCE AND ITS 
RESULTS. 

In view of the approach of the second Hague Con- 
ference, it is important to recall the meeting and 
work of the first, seven years ago, and to note the re- 
sults which have followed it, and the immense prog- 
ress which, through its influence and for other rea- 
sons, the cause of international peace has since made. 
In this way some proper estimate may be formed of 
what may reasonably be expected of the second Con- 
ference, about which a good deal of skepticism is al- 
ready being manifested by some. 

The famous Rescript of the Czar of Russia, sug- 
gesting the Conference, was handed to the diplomatic 
representatives of the other governments at St. Pe- 
tersburg on the 24th of August, 1898. Notwith- 
standing the surprise which followed and the gen- 
eral doubt as to the possibility of accomplishing any- 
thing, all of the governments of Europe, twenty in 
number, four from Asia, and the United States and 
Mexico in America, approved of the Czar’s proposal 
and decided to send delegates. A second Rescript 
was consequently sent out by the Russian govern- 
ment on the 11th of the following January, outlining 
in some measure the subjects to be discussed. The 
actual assembling of the Conference was entrusted 
to the government of The Netherlands, Queen Wil- 
helmina and her Ministers, under whose ausipces it 
was held. 


Several influences seem to have operated upon the 
Czar to induce him to call the Conference. The chief 
of these were the great work of John de Bloch, on 
“The Future of War,’ which he had carefully 
studied and which had deeply impressed him; the re- 
port of the special commissioner whom he had sent in 
1896 to Budapest to attend the Interparliamentary 
Conference and to inform him as to its work and pur- 
poses; and, thirdly, the general condition of the 
masses of the European people, especially those of 
his own empire, brought on by the excessive exactions 
of the great armaments. Added to these were the 
dying charge of his father, who had laid upon him the 
peace of the world as his special mission, and the gen- 
eral progress of the arbitration and peace movement, 
on which he was well informed, and in which some 
eminent Russians, like Professor de Martens, had 
taken a conspicuous practical part. 

The Conference met on the 18th of May, 1899, and 
continued in session till the 29th of July. Baron de 
Staal, head of the Russian delegation, was chosen 
president. There were one hundred members of the 
Conference, besides secretaries and other attendants. 
The first week was devoted principally to organiza- 
tion, to official calls and receptions, to receiving mem- 
orials, telegrams, cablegrams, letters, personal rep- 
resentations, etc., the great number of which from all 
parts of the civilized world revealed the enormous 
amount of public interest and expectation which the 
assembling of the Conference had awakened. The 


subjects on the program were assigned to three large 
committees, one on armaments, one on the rules and 


customs of war, and the third on arbitration, ete. 
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These committees did the work, the Conference itself 
not meeting, after the completion of its organization, 
except to act on the committee reports at the end. 

Though the Conference had been called primarily 
to consider how relief might be secured from the bur- 
dens of the great armaments, the committee to whom 
this matter was entrusted soon found that the Rus- 
sian proposals on this subject awakened too much 
opposition to allow anything positive to be done. It 
limited itself, therefore, to the proposal of a resolu- 
tion declaring the great desirability of the finding of 
relief from the heavy military burdens resting upon 
the peoples. This resolution was adopted by the Con- 
ference. The committee on the laws of war drafted 
and the Conference adopted a convention giving a 
body of improved rules for the conduct of “ civil- 
ized ” war on land, and one for the extension of the 
Red Cross to naval warfare. These conventions have 
since been approved by most of the states represented 
in the Conference. Three declarations were also 
made, one prohibiting for five years the throwing of 
projectiles and explosives from balloons, another pro- 
hibiting the use of projectiles designed to diffuse 
asphyxiating gases, and a third prohibiting the use of 
bullets which expand or flatten easily in the human 
body. Resolutions were adopted expressing the wish 
than an early conference should meet to revise the 
Geneva Red Cross Convention, that the rights and 
duties of neutrals should be dealt with by another 
conference, that the governments should attempt to 
arrive at an agreement concerning the adoption of 
new types and calibers of muskets and marine artil- 
lery, that they should study the possibility of an 
agreement for the limitation of armaments and war 
budgets, and that the subject of the immunity of 
private property at sea in war time, and that of the 
bombardment of forts, cities, ete., should be referred 
for examination to another conference. 

The great constructive work of the Conference was 
of course the Convention for the Pacifie Settlement 
of International Controversies, in sixty-one articles. 
In this measure there was profound and nearly uni- 
versal interest, for the Conference soon discovered 
that on this subject it had the mandate of the civilized 
world. No less than five of the delegations presented 
plans for a general system of arbitration, including 
a permanent tribunal. The only delegation that cre- 
ated any obstacle was that from Germany, and this 
difficulty was quickly gotten over as the result of a 
deputation sent to Berlin. The Convention was 
threefold: it provided for special mediation by neu- 
tral powers, for international commissions of inquiry 
in cases where disputes chiefly concerned facts, and 
for the creation of a Permanent International Court 
of Arbitration. 

The final act of the Conference, including the three 
conventions, the declarations, the resolutions, the 
wishes and a most significant preamble in which the 
governments declared that they were “ animated by a 
strong desire to concert for the maintenance of the 
general peace,” and “resolved to promote by their 
best efforts the friendly settlement of international 
disputes,” was signed on the 29th of July. 
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The ratification of this Convention by the signa- 
tory powers went on gradually for nearly two years, 
until, by April, 1901, some sixteen of them had offi- 
cially approved it and appointed their members of 
the Permanent International Court. The Court was 
then, by the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
declared to be organized and ready for work. In all, 
twenty-two of the signatory powers have finally rati- 
fied the treaty, and the Court as at present consti- 
tuted consists of seventy-two members, four being 
the maximum number allowed to be named 
by one government. The permanent Bureau 
of the Court is at The Hague, and is un- 
der the care of an Administrative Council con- 
sisting of the Ministers from other countries 
accredited to The Netherlands, some thirty or 
more in number. The noble gift of $1,500,000 by 
Mr. Carnegie has made possible a worthy building for 
the Court. The Netherlands government has select- 
ed and purchased at The Hague a site for this build- 
ing, the “ Palace of Peace,” and architects of many 
countries are now competing for the prize offered for 
the best plans for the structure. It is expected that 
the corner-stone of the building will be laid within a 
year. 

After the Court was declared open, certain of the 
European powers seem for a time to have studiously 
ignored it. It was happily brought into operation by 
the treaty concluded in May, 1902, between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Mexico for the 
submission to its jurisdiction of the Pious Fund con- 
troversy. The case was heard in September and Oc- 
tober of that year and quickly decided, at small cost. 
The court which heard the case consisted of five 
judges chosen from the body of seventy-two, each 
nation naming two, and these four choosing the fifth. 
Since then three further cases have been adjudicated 
by the Court in a similar way, the Venezuela prefer- 
ential question, to which eleven nations were par- 
ties; the Japanese house-tax controversy between 
Japan on one side and Great Britain, France and 
Germany on the other, and the dispute between 
Great Britain and France as to their respective rights 
under treaty stipulations with the Sultan of Muscat. 

It will thus be seen that most of the first-class 
powers of the world have been before the Court, 
which has thus been given the most effective sort of 
practical recognition. 

Another feature of The Hague Convention, the 
provision for international commissions of inquiry, 
was brought into operation in the case of the North 
Sea incident between Great Britain and Russia, and 
proved itself to be a most admirable instrument for 
the purpose for which it was devised, the determina- 
tion of the controverted facts lying at the basis of dis- 
putes. Strong efforts were made several times during 
the course of the Russo-Japanese War to secure the 
application of the provision of The Hague Treaty for 
special mediation by the signatory powers, but unfor- 
tunately without result. The action of President 
Roosevelt in bringing the belligerents together in 
conference with a view to ending the war was greatly 
facilitated by the provision of the Convention that a 
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tender of good offices by a neutral should not be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act. It is very doubtful if his 
efforts would have been successful, or even made, but 
for this clause of the Convention. 

This simple recital makes it clear that the results 
of the first Hague Conference have been most im- 
portant and lasting, beyond all that could have been 
expected in so short a time. We have been given 
through it the auspicious beginnings of a recognized 
international judicial order, which only needs patient 
employment and fuller development to put an end to 
the international chaos and violence which have hith- 
erto so largely prevailed, and bring the nations in 
their relations to one another up to something like the 
standard of settled peace and pacific adjustment of 
differences which obtain among their citizens within 
their borders. 

The establishment and successful early work of the 
International Court have already removed much of 
the doubt which had been felt by many as to the 
practicability of such an institution. Its decisions 
have been accepted as impartial and satisfying the 
ends of justice and honor. The way has thus been 
cleared for the early perfecting of the world’s judi- 
cial system, and enthusiasm for the great cause of 
which the Court is the largest and most assuring pub- 
lic expression has been vastly widened and deepened. 
The treaties of obligatory arbitration, of which no 
less than forty have been concluded within the short 
space of two and a half years, stipulating reference 
of certain classes of controversies to the Court’s juris- 
diction, are the direct fruit of The Hague Conference 
and its far-reaching work. They have greatly 
strengthened the prestige of the Court with the gov- 
ernments and deepened the confidence of the general 
publie in it. 

We may feel assured, therefore, that even if The 
Hague Tribunal should remain just as it now is, with- 
out further development, it would in time prove, 
with the aid of the other provisions of the Conven- 
tion, a fairly adequate means for upholding justice 
and settled peace among the nations. But the situa- 
tion that has been brought about by the Conference 
of 1899 points just as surely to greater triumphs at 
the approaching Hague gathering. The nature of 
these we have frequently pointed out, and shall have 
occasion to set forth more fully hereafter, when the 
date of the Conference has been finally fixed.— 
Advocate of Peace. 








People who have no children to raise are often the 
loudest in their demand for formal ethical and relig- 
ious instruction. Their zeal is exceeded only by those 
who have signally failed in the rearing of their own 
children. Those who really succeed in training a 
large family to worthy manhood and womanhood, lay 
nore stress upon the silent influence of example than 
upon formal instruction. They do not neglect or 
undervalue the latter, but they are exceedingly care- 
ful how they live lest the precepts and maxims of 
their lips be spoiled by the unconscious influence of 
their example.—Pennsylvania School Journal. 





THE HOPELESSNESS OF MAJORITIES. 


Whenever progress is made, it is because some man 
has rejected the known opinion of all other men. 
Men have been accustomed to doing a certain thing 
one way; some man grows discontented with the ac- 
cepted method and invents a better process. Men 
have always held a certain opinion; one man repudi- 
ates this opinion, declares that it is not true, and 
drives the world unwillingly on to a higher plane of 
knowledge. The few are so often right against the 
multitude that it is easy to understand Christ’s warn- 
ing against the multitude’s unanimity: “ Woe unto 
you, when all men shall speak well of you.” But a 
Western preacher sets forth a different doctrine when 
he declares: “‘ The ultimate appeal as to what is truth 
must be the opinion of the race. If the opinion of all 
men could be taken as to the truth or falsity of any 
proposition, that would be a final determination. . 

If it were possible to extend this natural instinct to 
the limits of humanity, and upon any question of 
grave import the opinion of all men could be ascer- 
tained, then that expression would be as nearly truth 
as it is possible for us to arrive at.” This is a strange 
interpretation of Christ’s teaching; yet it is such a 
common mistake that it is worth warning against. 
Truth would have a sorry time if left to majority 
votes. Most of the people in the world see no harm 
in polygamy. A universal consultation on the truth 
of the cross of Christ would not issue in the triumph 
of the truth. God, not man, is the ultimate appeal as 
to the truth, and God will always reveal the absolute 
truth to one who seeks him.—Sunday School Times. 








THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—V. 


When dealing with literature that has been handed 
down for many centuries one difficulty that always 
presents itself is, What is the right text? The Song 
of Deborah is perhaps three thousand years old, hence 
it is not surprising to find that some parts of the text 
have been injured in the transmission. Parts of the 
old manuscripts have probably become dim, and 
scribes, attempting to restore them, have put in let- 
ters and words that do not make sense. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the part of the poem including 
verses 6-15. But while many of the words cannot be 
made out, considerable of the general meaning can. 
It seems that Shamgar ben Anath was a judge in Is- 
rael before Deborah arose. Anath is the name of a 
goddess, probably an old Hittite goddess. It is 
strange to find it here as a part of the name of a judge 
of Israel. One of his exploits is told about in Jud. 
3: 31. The words, “in the days of Jael,” are prob- 
ably a marginal note which has gotten into the text by 
mistake. At least it is very strange that the slayer 


of Sisera in the time of Deborah should be spoken of 
in connection with the judge of the previous era. 
This time before the war is described as a time in 
which the regular highways were unoccupied, the 
caravan travel ceased, and village inhabitants (in- 
stead of the word rulers) went into the walled towns 
The lines, “ They chose new gods; then 


for safety. 
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was war in the gates,” probably do not belong to the 
text. If they do they would mean that Israel’s apos- 
tacy to Yahweh was one thing that brought on the 
war, but the writer doesn’t say anything like that 
elsewhere, even when he blames some tribes for not 
coming to help in the battle. The grammatical con- 
struction, too, indicates that there is something 
wrong with these lines. The next lines: 
“Shield was not to be seen, nor spear, 
Among forty thousand in Israel. 
My heart turns to the marshals in Israel, 


Those who freely offer among the people, bless ye, 
Yahweh.” 


that the Israelites did not have swords and 
spears, but they willingly went into battle without 
weapons. Only parts of verses 10 and 11 can be 
translated. There may be a description of different 
classes—the higher classes, who “ride reddish 
asses’; the lower classes, who must “ walk on the 
road”; and the shepherds, who come from the 
“watering places,” and who are accustomed, at the 
places where they come together to water their flocks, 
to “ rehearse the righteous acts of Yahweh.” But it 
is uncertain why these classes are mentioned here. 
The line, ‘‘ Then went down to the gates the people 
of Yahweh,” would suggest that they came together 
for the battle. The conflict now begins and the 
singer calls out: 


show 


* Rouse thee, rouse thee, Deborah, strike up the song, 
Up, Barak; lead captive thy captive train, son of 
Abinoam.” 


The next three verses, 14, 15 and 16, name and pos- 
sibly characterize the tribes who “ rushed into the 
valley ” to the battle, but a consecutive translation is 


impossible. However, the rest of the poem is very 
clear, with the exception of a few lines, showing that 
the writer has a direct and vivid style where the text 
has not been mutilated. Professor Moore’s* transla- 
tion is as follows: 


“ Among the divisions of Reuben were great discussions 
Why didst thou sit still among the dung-heaps, 
Listening to the calling of the flocks? 
Gilead remained beyond the Jordan; 
And Dan, why did he seek the protection of the ships? 
Asher sat still on the shore of the Great Sea, 
And remained by its landing places. 
Zebulun is a tribe that recklessly exposed itself to death, 
And Naphtali, on the heights of the open field. 


The kings came, they fought; 

Then fought the kings of Canaan, 

At Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo: 

Gain of silver they did not make! 

From heaven fought the stars, 

From their paths they fought with Sisera. 
The stream of Kishon swept them away, 
The stream of [the ancients (7?) ] 

Then were battered the heels of the horses, 
From the gallop galloping of his steeds. 


“Curse ye, Meroz, saith the Messenger of Yahweh, 
Curse ye bitterly its inhabitants, 
fecause they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh, like brave men. 


“ Blessed above all women shall Jael be, 
Above all nomad women shal] she be blessed. 
Water he asked, milk she gave; 

In a bow] for lords she brought him sour milk. 


* Com. on Judges in International Critical Com. Series. 
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Her hand :to the pin she reaches, 

And her right hand to the [mallet (7?) ] 

And hammers, destroys his head, 

Smashes and demolishes his temple. 

At her very feet he sank down, fell at full length, lay still; 
On the spot where he sank down, there he fell, killed. 


“ Through the window peered [and shouted (?) ] 
The mother of Sisera through the lattice: 
Why does his chariotry fail to come? 

Why tarry the foot-falls of his chariots? 

The sagest of her princesses reply, 

Yea, she answers her own question: 

No doubt they are finding, dividing booty; 

A wench or two for each man, 

Booty of dyed stuff for Sisera, 

A piece of embroidery or two for the neck of 
queen (?)] 


[the 


“So shall perish all thine enemies, Yahweh! 

But his friends shall be as the sun rises in his power.” 

Here pictures are put vividly before us—Reuben 
among his flocks unable to decide whether to go or 
not, Gad staying safely at home east of the Jordan, 
Dan and Asher keeping out of danger through their 
interest in the trade of seafaring Pheenicians, and, in 
contrast to them, Zebulun and Naphtali bravely tak- 
ing the most dangerous places in the battle. The kings 
of the Canaanite tribes, united under Sisera, throw 
themselves into the conflict at Taanach. But they 
win nothing! Heaven and earth are against them. 
Yahweh from above among his stars, and the river 
Kishon below, fight against Sisera. As the people are 
swept away in the waters, one hears the stamping of 
the horses’ hoofs of those in precipitate flight. Sisera 
himself, fleeing through the little village of Meroz, is 
not stopped by its inhabitants, but reaches, as he sup- 
poses, the neutral tent of Jael. Putting aside the sa- 
ered obligations of hospitality, or thinking that they 
do not count in time of war, having served him with 
her daintiest drink, while he is eagerly quaffing the 
refreshing draught, with a great mallet she strikes 
him dead. All the ghastly details of her deed force 
themselves upon the mind. But while looking at the 
dead man fallen at Jael’s feet one suddenly finds one- 
self among the women in Sisera’s house, peering, with 
his mother, through the lattice to see him returning. 
So powerful is the pitiless rejoicing of the singer in 
the whole defeat, and the disappointment of the 
mother, that even a modern ean scarcely help joiing 
also in the ery, “So perish all thy enemies, Yah- 
weh! ” 

It is this vivid lyrie narrative, stepping from 
point to point, making each picture live by a few 
graphic touches, every part contributing to the ex- 
pression of a powerful feeling, that entitles the Song 
of Deborah to be called the greatest lyric ode in He- 
brew literature and one of the greatest in the world. 
It is composed of three about equal parts, the princi- 
pal divisions coming at 5: 11 and 5: 22, each part 
composed of three strophes and an introduction. Va- 
rious kinds of parallelism are used, but form does 
not rule, but all is subservient to the feeling of joy 
and faith in Yahweh. 


Our unhappy divisions, as they are sometimes 
called, might be more unhappy if they were absorbed 
in large unions.—Theodore T. Munger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 19, 1906. 


POLITICS IN THE YEARLY MEETING. 

Ix view of discussions in the early sessions of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, it would appear that it might 
be well for Friends to get clear in their minds as to 
the scope of yearly meeting activity, particularly as 
to whether it is advisable for the vearly meeting to 
take up for discussion and for possible resolutions to 
Congress or State Legislatures such political ques- 
tions as may chance to be of most pressing interest 
at the time of the annual sitting of the yearly meet- 
ing. Much time is spent every year on some ques- 
tion which may be of great interest, but about which 
good and honest men differ; their difference being 
often due to the intricacy of the question and the lack 
of generally diffused expert knowledge of its details. 
It is laid down as a dictum by some Friends that no 
question having political bearing has place in the 
vearly meeting. Others, while ready perhaps to pass 
by some particular question on the ground that the 
meeting is not ready to take it up in the unity, yet 
will not admit that questions of polities are to be ex- 
cluded as such from the yearly meeting. Of course 
no such general exgpéion ean be made as long as the 
Society of Friendg, is on its original extreme demo- 
cratic basis. Whit questions are to be entertained 
by any particular any particular 
vearly meeting, any particular year are to be 
decided by the Friends composing the meeting at the 
particular session. There may be times in the future 
there have in 


session of 


—as the past—when a meeting 
not only may fittingly take up political questions, but 
there may be times when it is the pressing duty to do 
so, even though it were sure to cause great difference 
of expression and even strong feeling. The preserva- 
tion of peace is a most important thing, but even 
Jesus said, “‘ I come not to bring peace but a sword.” 
Fortunately it is not often that such heroic duty has 
to be done. 

It is always allowable for Friends to take up any 
question that they are impressed with the special im- 
portance of; but there are effective and ineffective, 
wise and unwise ways by which they may endeavor 
to bring the influence of their ministry and service 
and consecration to bear. It is an unwise and futile 
thing to spend the time of a yearly meeting session 
discussing some question that chances to be promi- 
nently before the country or to have strongly im- 
pressed some concerned Friend or Friends about the 


time the yearly meeting is in session. This sort of 
random concern can accomplish little. It meets op- 
position in the meeting, because of conservatism that 
harks back to a time when Friends were as a body in- 
dividually out of touch with public life and felt it ut- 
terly useless to take any part in it. It also meets 
concerned opposition from those who feel the futility 
of such hit or miss political activity. 

Perhaps the most telling way in which a religious 
society can bring its influence to bear on political life 
toward making it wholesome, is through the con- 
cerned individual activity of those who live their 
lives in the atmosphere with which such a society sur- 
rounds its members. If it does its work concernedly 
and effectively and persistently as a religious society, 
its members will go out into the world and will have 
a wholesome influence wherever they go. They may 
see things from different points of view, and they 
may work for different and varied political interests, 
but wherever found their character as influenced by 
the association in the religious society will have its 
effect, and the Friendly influence will have been 
brought to bear far more effectively than could pos- 
sibly be done by some chance resolution to be buried 
in some legislative waste basket. 

3ut if the Society is to have some direct influence 
on certain phases of legislation and of public life, this 
cannot be brought to bear with any dignity nor con- 
sistency simply by getting some stray question taken 
up in the yearly meeting. By no means all nor the 
most important questions come before the country 
just at or near yearly meeting time. Perhaps it 
would be better for a yearly meeting to let such ques- 
tions entirely alone and not to spend its time in ran- 
dom discussion of them; but if any body of Friends 
proposes to take a hand in shaping public opinion and 
to keep in close touch with those who represent its 
members in public office, it had better go about the 
matter in some systematic and business-like way. Let 
it provide that its influence be brought to bear at the 
time when such influence would be most felt and most 
helpful. It might provide, by the appointment of a 
legislative committee or legislative clerk, for keeping 
a watch on legislation and on public life at all times. 
Such representative might be empowered to bring be- 
fore the yearly meeting, or its representative commit- 
tee during the interval between the annual sittings, 
all matters that would seem to have phases of interest 
to Friends as Friends and Friendly concerned citi- 
zens. It could also be a medium through which any 
member of the Society might bring his concern to a 
due consideration of the body. 

Such an elaborate provision may be altogether un- 
suitable to be adopted, but in thinking of it we realize 
the random and futile character of the usual intro- 
duction of such matters. After all, until we are 
ready to go into political considerations in this way 
perhaps we had better keep matters of political detail 
out of our business meetings, at least until we have 
disposed of some of the things more nearly connected 
with the common ground on which Friends stand and 
for the specific furtherance of which they band them- 
selves together in a religious society. 
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THE NEW DEPARTMENT AT 


MORE. 


Through the interest and kindness of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the Seven Yearly Meetings of 
Friends Swarthmore College will offer next year new 
courses in pedagogy. Swarthmore has a number of 
students each year who desire to teach. The matter 
of adequate preparation of these students in the his- 
tory and theory of education has received consider- 
able attention by those interested in Friends’ schools 
and the establishment of these new courses will sat- 
isfy a long-cherished desire for such work at Swarth- 
more. 


SW ARTH- 


The new work will be in charge of three well- 
known educators. Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, will offer two lectures or recitations per week in 
the Philosophy and History of Education. Professor 
Edward B. Rawson, Principal of the Friends’ Semi- 
nary, New York city, will devote the same time per 
week to instruction in Educational Methods and 
School Management. Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Education at the West Ches- 
ter State Normal School, will conduct one class in the 
principles of education and their application, and a 
second class in educational theory and practice in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
These men will be non-resident members of the fac- 
ulty, and will give instruction at Swarthmore in ad- 


dition to the work of their present positions. 


Dr. Brumbaugh will bring to his work in Swarth- 
more broad scholarship and wide experience. He 
received the degrees of M.E. and M.S. from Juniata 
College, and in 1894 the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy was conferred on him by the University of 
Pennsylvania. His teaching career began in the pub- 
In 1881 he entered the faculty of Ju- 
niata College, of which institution he was president 
in 1895-6. In 1896 he was elected to the Chair of 
Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, which 
position he still holds. Dr. Brumbaugh is one of the 
most prominent educators in the country, and is in 
touch with all phases of educational life. 


lie schools. 


Professor Rawson’s long experience as teacher in 
Friends’ schools eminently fits him for giving suitable 
instruction in school methods and school administra- 
tion. He is a graduate of Boston University and has 
spent some time in graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
University and in the School of Pedagogy at New 
York University. 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin is a well-known graduate of 
Swarthmore College, class of 1900. In 1902 he en- 
tered the Graduate School at Harvard, receiving the 
degree of A.M. in one vear and the degree of Ph.D. 
two years later. His teaching experience began in 
the public schools of Chester County. Later he held 
positions in Swarthmore High School, Moorestown 
Friends’ School, Harvard Summer School, and for 
the past year and a half has been professor of Psy- 
chology and Education in the West Chester State 
Normal School. 
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Ten lectures on the History of Friends will be pre- 
sented next year at Swarthmore College. These lec- 
tures will be given by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Princi- 
pal of George School; Dr. William I. Hull, Professor 
of History, Swarthmore College, and Dr. Jesse Her- 
man Holmes, Professor of the History of Religion 
and Philosophy, Swarthmore College. The topics 
discussed and the time of these lectures will be an- 
nounced later. They will be open to all interested 
persons. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting met for the spring 
session at Race Street meeting house, Philadelphia, 
Fifth month Sth. 

In the meeting for worship preceeding the business 
session Samuel S. Ash, Henry W. Wilbur, Sarah T. 
Linvill, Sidney Yarnall appeared in the ministry. 

The clerks are Sarah Griscom and J. Eugene 
Baker. Reports were received from the constituent 
meetings as follows: Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia (held at Race Street), including the in- 
dulged meeting of West Philadelphia; Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Green Street, Philadelphia, in- 
cluding the meetings at Frankford, Germantown and 
Fairhill, Philadelphia, and a joint care with Race 
Street of the indulged meeting at Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia; Radnor Monthly Meeting, including 
meetings at old Haverford (near Ardmore), Merion 
(near Narberth), Valley (near Maple Station on the 
Reading), Schuylkill (near Phenixville), and Rad- 
nor (where the monthly meeting is held, but which 
otherwise is closed), and Exeter (in the city of Read- 
ing’). 

All the queries were read and answered in the 
usual manner and with little comment. 


THE FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the Tenth Query statistics of 
the First-day schools were given. Exeter has no 
First-dav school. Radnor has two, only one of which 
had sent ina report. There are in all eight First-day 
schools in the Quarter. The seven reporting had 57 
officers and teachers, of whom 41 are members of the 
Society of Friends; 594 pupils (231 being adults), of 
whom 261 are members of the Society and 31 have 
one parent a member. 


THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In answering the Twelfth Query statistics of the 
day schools were given. Of the schools on the Race 
Street grounds the Central School (of High School 
grade) had 349 pupils, 128 boys and 221 girls; 78 
are members of the Society of Friends and 8 have 
one parent a member. The Central School has 29 
teachers and one special teacher, of whom 17 are 
members of the Society. Besides the Central School 
there are on these grounds a boys’ intermediate, a 
girls’ intermediate, a boys’ and girls’ primary and a 
kindergarten. The boys’ intermediate has 48 pupils, 
of whom three are members and four have one parent 
a member; three teachers and four special teachers, 
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of whom three are members. The girls’ intermediate 
has 71 pupils, of whom four are members and three 
have one parent a member; five teachers and five spe- 
cial teachers, of whom five are members. The prim- 
ary school has 57 pupils (28 girls and 29 boys), of 
whom five are members and four have one parent a 
member; four teachers and three special teachers, of 
whom six are members. The kindergarten has 11 
pupils (6 boys and 5 girls), of whom one is a member 
and two have one parent a member; one teacher who 
is a member and one special teacher who is not a 
member. 

The West Philadelphia School (intermediate, 
primary and kindergarten) has 140 pupils, of whom 
17 are members and one has one parent a member; 
there are eight teachers and four special teachers, of 
whom six are members. The Girard Avenue School 
(intermediate, primary and kindergarten) has 118 
pupils (65 boys and 53 girls), of whom ten are mem- 
bers and seven have one parent a member; seven 
teachers and four special teachers, of whom eight are 
members. 

The Central School and the Girard Avenue School 
are under the joint care of Race Street and Green 
Street Monthly Meetings. Green Street has within 
its limits, besides the school at Germantown (which 
is now adding to its kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate a high school department). This school has 
116 pupils, of whom ten are members and one has one 
parent a member; there are ten teachers, of whom 
seven are members. 

There are in all these Philadelphia schools a total 
of 910 pupils, of whom 128 are members and 30 have 
one parent a member; and 74 teachers, of whom 47 
are members. 


MEMBEKSHIP OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The membership statistics showed Race Street 
Monthly Meeting having 1,847 members, of whom 
240 are under twenty-one years of age; and a net loss 
of eight in membership during the year. Green 
Street Monthly Meeting has 719 members, of whom 
91 are under twenty-one; with a net loss of sixteen. 
Radnor has a membership of 115, of whom 15 are 
under twenty-one; with neither loss nor gain. Exe- 
ter has a membership of 30, of whom two are under 
twenty-one; and a net loss of two. 


As the representatives of the quarterly meeting on 
the Yearly Meeting’s Representative Committee or 
Meeting for Sufferings were appointed: Alfred 
Moore, Edmund Webster, Sarah Griscom and Caro- 
line Jackson. 

It having been decided at the last meeting to re- 
vise the membership of the committee to visit the 
smaller meetings of the quarterly meeting, the fol- 
lowing were appointed at this time to serve on this 
committee the ensuing year: John L. Carver, Cora 
H. Carver, Sarah M. Carver, Rachel G. Chandler, 
Ellis W. Bacon, Helen C. Bacon, Frank M. Bartram, 
Charles French, Mary Gilby, Stewart S. Graves, Les- 
lie .Griseom, Sarah Griscom, Samuel H. Hibberd, 
James Hampersoomian, Arthur C. Jackson, Samuel 
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Jones, Mary M. Kahler, Anna F. Levick, Aquilla J. 
Linvill, Sarah T. Linvill, Daniel F. Moore, Beula K. 
Pearson, Sarah Pennypacker, R. Barclay Spicer, Mar- 
garet J. Spicer, Mary P. Thomas, Mary Walton, 
Anna K. Way, Mary Emily Walker, Mary Whitson, 
David Henry Wright, Sidney Yarnall, J. Leedom 
Worrell, Sarah W. Worrell, David Henry Wright, 
Sidney Yarnall. 

A memorial of Isaac H. Hillborn, which had been 
prepared and sent up by his monthly meeting, was 
read, approved and sent on to the yearly meeting. 








BROOKLYN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL. 


[Annual report of the Superintendent to the Board of Man- 
agers appointed from the Preparative Meeting; published here 
by permission of Brooklyn Preparative Meeting, before whom 
it was read Fifth month 6th, 1906.] 


The First-day school has an enrollment this year 
of sixty-seven, with an average attendance of thirty- 
six. There is an adult class, a class for adults and 
adolescents, and four other classes. 

Last First-day there were gathered in the school 
rooms forty people drawn there from their interest 
in the First-day school and the truths for which it 
stands. All were gathered into classes according to 
age and mental development, and all for the space of 
one hour gave their attention to following some line 
of thought which was calculated to uplift and 
strengthen in those fundamental virtues which lie 
at the basis of Christian character. This is true as 
applying to all, for the little sermonettes breathing 
love and kindness and truthfulness which the infants 
bring to us show how these vital principles have been 
adapted to the measure of their understanding and 
made real to them by story, anecdote and picture. 

Children of older growth are studying from the 
Bible. Some are following the wanderings of the 
children of Israel, marking out the way as they go 
on the accompanying map, and bringing such pictures 
of the country as they can find in illustration. Others 
are growing to know more of the life and teachings of 
Jesus. Here they are led by the teacher’s art to see 
the man Jesus in the surroundings in which he lived. 
They think of him as walking on the shores of Galilee 
and talking with his neighbors and friends. They 
begin, too, in this class to think of the value of his 
sayings and to wonder what would be the effect if they 
were practically applied to-day. One class is taking 
the Bible biographically and becoming acquainted 
with the great men of old who helped to make the his- 
tory of the Jews. 

Nowhere is a dogmatic theology taught or sug- 
gested but to deepen in the minds of all the value of 
applied Christianity based on a faith in a divine 
teacher seems to be the purpose of every one. 

Thus I interpret the spirit and the work of the 
school—an inspiration, an uplift, a vivifying force to 
all who participate in its labors. An opportunity 
cpen to all but enjoyed by a comparative few. It is 


in the hope of extending the usefulness of the school 
to a larger group that this brief sketch is given. 
The need of food for thought is one that accom- 
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panies us through our whole conscious life. We 
never outgrow it, and the youngest child of the kin- 
dergarten and the oldest patriarch of the flock are 
here on common ground to meet this elemental want. 
Does the First-day school meet it? Imperfectly, of 
course, as all human instrumentalities can but faintly 
approximate the ideal. But we believe it does in a 
measure help us to aspire to better living, to higher 
thinking, and lends to our lives, perhaps too prone to 
drift towards the commonplace, the vitalizing power 
that comes with a new thought, for “ thought is life.” 


Racuer W. Unpreruix1, Acting Supt. 








ABINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Abington Quarterly Meeting was held Fifth month 
LOth, at Horsham meeting house. The brightness of 
the day and the spring beauty of nature on every 
hand filled those who gathered in the quaint old meet- 
ing house with the quiet spirit of worship. After a 
living silence a few tender, loving words were spoken 
by David Newport, followed by Emma W. Gaskill, 
Nathaniel Richardson and others. 

In the business meeting which followed the meet- 
ing for worship the queries were all answered, the 
summary of answer to the seventh query urging 
greater simplicity in the manner of living. 

The committee appointed in the last quarterly 
meeting to propose the names of clerks reported those 
of Joseph T. Foulke for clerk and Susan H. Jarrett 
for assistant clerk. The request of Stroudsburg meet- 
ing to discontinue the mid-week meeting and to 
change the time of holding their preparative meeting 
to First-day immediately after meeting was granted. 

Ten First-day schools were reported having sixty 
officers and teachers, of whom fifty-one are members; 
tour hundred and ninety-two pupils are enrolled, one 
hundred and seventy-three being adults and two hun 
dred and eight-one members; sixty-one have one par: 
ent a member. There are fourteen hundred and fifty- 
four books in the libraries. There are five Friends’ 
schools in the quarter, with two hundred and eighteen 
pupils, fifty-eight of whom are members; twenty-five 
have one parent a member. There are seventeen 
teachers, of whom eight are members. 








COLLEGE PARK ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS. 


The thirty-fourth semi-annual meeting was held at 
the meeting house, College Park, San Jose, Cal., on 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 28th, 1906. Meeting for 
worship convened at 10 a.m. Just ten days before the 
earthquake and fire had devastated the great city of 
San Francisco, and left its dire effects on cities a hun- 
dred miles north and south, includjng San Jose. The 
offermg of heartfelt gratitude and praise was ex- 
pressed for the great deliverance shown to those in 
attendance at the meeting, and many others whose 
lives had been miraculously sheltered from danger 
and harm. Under a sense of the immensity of dis- 
aster which had come to our doors, it was felt and ex- 
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pressed that our words should be few. No elaborate 
sermon was preached, but several brief testimonies 
were borne, in which we were reminded of the Psalm- 
ist’s words in the 46th Psalm, closing with, “ The 
Lord of Hosts is with us; and the God of Jacob is our 
refuge”; and the prophet’s experience on Mount 
Horeb, “ After the earthquake the fire, and after the 
fire the still small voice.” 

Following the devotional meeting was a business 
session. Messages were received from Dr. A. T. 
Murray, detained on important business at Stanford, 
and Pliny E. Goddard, detained at Berkeley, both ex- 
pressing regret in not being able to be present. These 
and other dear Friends kept away by the earthquake 
were greatly missed. In the absence of the president, 
Augustus Taber Murray, William Walton was chosen 
to preside for the day. 

The following telegrams from England were re- 
ceived and read: 

“ Bristol, England, April 21st, 1906. 
“ To Joel Bean, 875 Chapman Street, San Jose, Cal.: 

“ Friends’ Quarterly Meeting, Bristol, England, 
express deepest sympathy with sufferers from the 
awful calamity in California.” 

From Yorkshire, April 26th: 

“Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting, England, sends 
warm Christian sympathy to all bearing the name of 
Friends, and others who have suffered.’ 

The following acknowledgment was prepared and 

ordered signed by Joel Bean, and Wilhelmina B. 
Jones, as corresponding secretary, on behalf of the 


meeting: 
“ To the Editor of The Friend, London: 

“May we say through thy columns to the dear 
Friends of Bristol and Yorkshire Quarterly Meet- 
ings: ‘Your messages by cable have touched our 
hearts. The first was read in the ministers’ meeting, 
which was in session when it was received (on the 
24th), and noticed in the daily paper the next morn- 
ing, with the comment, “ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
The message from Yorkshire came later. Both have 
been read in our semi-annual meeting to-day, and 
copies will be sent to other Friends’ meetings in the 
afflicted district. So far as we have learned none of 
our members have suffered fatal injuries, though the 
perils escaped are not few. We gratefully and deep- 
ly appreciate the sympathy of beloved Friends, so in- 
It is our lot to realize the 
come 


stantaneously expressed. 
solemn call of the Psalmist of olden time, to “ 
and behold the works of the Lord; what desolations 
he hath wrought in the earth,” and to find the mean- 
ing of the words that follow, “ He maketh wars to 
cease,” as a result of these calamities. Mens’ clash- 
ings and strivings are hushed, and their hearts and 
hands are harmonized in one common sorrow, one 
common spirit of helpfulness. In the strain put upon 
us, it has been given us to feel more deeply than ever 
before that “ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble.” ’ ” 

The corresponding secretary read interesting let- 
ters from our members in the Sandwich Islands, Dr. 
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Inazo Nitobe and Mary Nitobe in Japan, and others 
too far distant to be present. After reports of com- 
mittees adjournment was taken for lunch served in 
the dining room, and social mingling which was en- 
joyed. At one o’clock meeting reconvened. After a 
brief pause of stillness the meeting was opened by re- 
peating responsively John, xvii. Selections from 
“ Essays of John Wilhelm Rowntree ” were read by 
Prof. C. E. Cox; discussed by Charles A. Tebbetts, of 
Whittier, who said he had read the book through 
twice; William Walton and others. 

Further analysis of the * Essays,’ in a most inter- 
esting paper on “* The Basis of the Quaker Faith,” 
was read by Elizabeth H. Shelley. 

‘John Wilhelm Rowntree: His Inner Life,” had 
been assigned to Joel Bean, and his paper was listened 
to with the deepest interest. [This will appear in full 
in Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER. | 

When the reader sat down a hush of profound 
stillness settled over the meeting, as the closing words 
lingered in thought. | 

“To the Society of Friends has been committed a 
most important mission and message to the Church 
universal, and to the world, and the answer to the 
question, ‘Is Quakerism Absorbed?’ ‘ No, Quaker- 
ism is not absorbed.’ There is room vet for the 
teaching of the inward light, for the witness of a liv- 
ing God, for a reinterpretation of the Christ in lives 
that shall convict the careless, language that shall 
convince the doubting. The dust of a busy commerce 
hides the Christ of the people is but a lay 
figure, draped in a many-colored garment of creeds, 
and worshiping the counterfeit of their own creation 
the world sins on.” 

There is room yet for a fellowship, all inclusive in 
its sympathy, drawn close to the loving bondage of 
sincerity and truth, for a noble simplicity of life and 
manners, rich in true culture, and the taste born of 
knowledge—for a simple worship, homely and in- 
formal, because intimate and real. 

“Climb Pendle Hill with Fox, and see once more 
his vision: a great people to be gathered. Enter 
in spirit the dungeons of the past and learn why they 
were palaces, and the bolts precious jewels, Repeat 
again with Nayler his tender words, and in the spirit 
of his message face the future that lies before you. 
Its crown is meekness, its life is everlasting love un- 
feigned; it takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not 
with contention, and keeps it with lowliness of 
mind.” 


eross, 


A minister of another yearly meeting requested 
that the paper be offered for publication. 

Charles Albert and Mary H. Tebbetts, ministers 
trom Whittier, and Elizabeth B. Miles, a 
from Oregon, were present and welcomed. 

The helpful gospel services of each, both at the 
semi-annual and previously, were felt and acknowl- 
edged. 


minister 


James Bean. 
College Park, San Jose, Cal. 


The wolves in sheep’s clothing are those who do 
good that evil may come.—Christian Register. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LEISURE. 

Florence Kelley, in her recent book entitled, 
“Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation,” makes 
an interesting study of the workingman’s right to 
leisure. She points out that “the struggle for the 
shorter working day is commonly described as the 
effort of the laborer to give as little exertion as possi- 
ble in return for the pay he receives, and many work- 
ingmen passively accept this statement of the animus 
of their movement.” The truth is, however, she 
brings out, that that struggle is really the effort “ of 
wage-earning people to obtain, in the form of leisure, 
a part of their share of the: universal gain arising from 
the increased productivity of every occupation, and 
due to the incessant improvement of machinery.” 
Leisure, she maintains, is a human product, produced 
in great abundance, just like so many other things, 
in this century, and has become the accepted right of 
a large proportion of the public. But, like other 
human products, it is unequally distributed, and the 
masses struggle for it just as they do for the other 
commodities. 

Daily leisure, the author tells us, is an essential ele- 
ment of healthy living: 

“Without it childhood is blighted, perverted, de- 

formed; manhood becomes ignoble and unworthy of 
citizenship in the republic. Self-help and self-educa- 
tion among the wage-earners are as dependent upon 
daily leisure as upon daily work. Excessive fatigue 
precludes the possibility of well-conducted meetings 
of classes, lodges, co-operative societies and all other 
forms of organized effort for self-improvement. 
It may be fairly claimed that the establishment of 
regular daily leisure contributes to the health, intelli- 
gence, morality, lengthened trade life, freer charge 
of home surroundings, thrift, self-help and family 
life of working people. Granted that not all workers 
make equally valuable use of free time, just as mem- 
bers of the leisure class vary in the uses to which they 
apply their leisure, it remains true, that, without free 
time, these benefits are impossible. To be deprived of 
leisure is to be deprived of those things which make 
life worth living.” 

A great portion of the women of America have 
achieved leisure which they never sought. Every- 
thing is so arranged in their homes that they lead 
what is the nearest approach to a life of perfect ease. 
Of these women the writer says: 

“Tt requires cultivation of the imagination to en- 
able women thus fortuitously endowed with leisure to 
perceive an organic relation between their own pos- 
session of it and the productive ability of other 
women, and of children, in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of many things which were formerly pre- 
pared within the home; to make the connection be- 
tween this free gift of the new industrial order to 
themselves and the struggle of the garment workers, 
for instance, to secure by organization and trade 
agreements, and by statutes, the assurance that the 
needle workers need not work more than eight hours 
in one day.” 


She goes on to add, however, that women of the 
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prosperous classes have, many of them, been taking 
an active part in the efforts to establish legal claims 
to leisure for children and women industrially em- 
ployed. As a member in bodies of semi-religious, as 
well as of a civic charaeter, woman has been active in 
her endeavors to establish the right to leisure for the 
over-worked. The workers least able to fight for 
their right to leisure are women and children. And 
it is on behalf of these that the greatest efforts must 
be made. In concluding, the author says: 

“ By the education of public opinion something has 
been accomplished toward establishing leisure in cer- 
tain occupations. Thus an appeal has of late been 
made, with promise of increasing success, to the more 
kind-hearted and conscientious among the stockhold- 
ers of Southern cotton mills to vote their stock in 
ways caleulated to obtain more humane hours of labor 
for the women and children employed in those mills. 
The hours of labor of the clerks and cash children in 
the stores of many cities have been improved in conse- 
quence of the efforts of the Consumers’ League in 
some places, and of the Retail Clerks’ Protective As- 
sociations in others, to induce the shopping public to 
exercise consideration of the employees in arranging 
the hours of shopping. 

“The cigar trade has long enjoyed the benefits of 
the short working day by reason of the relatively suc- 

cessful effort of the cigarmakers to apply in practi- 

cal form the principle which all trade unionists ac- 
knowledge, and upon which thousands of them con- 
scientiously act. Millions of dollars have been spent 
in advertising their label; cigars bearing it are made 
only in shops in which the working day is limited to 
eight hours; and workingmen of all trades have taken 
the trouble to give the preference in buying the 
cigars thus recommended. Here, therefore, the es- 
tablishment of leisure for the workers has been ac- 
complished by the efforts of the workers themselves. 
—The Worker. 


THE FIFTEENTH UNIVERS 


CONGRESS. 


The date of the opening of the Fifteenth Universal 
Peace Congress, which is to meet at Milan, Italy, has 
been fixed for the 15th of September next. The local 
Committee of Organization is actively engaged, with 
the co-operation of the Berne Peace Bureau, in pre- 
paring the program and making the other arrange- 
ments for the work of the Congress. 

This Congress ought to be made one of the greatest 
and most influential in the whole series of interna- 
tional peace gatherings. The fact that it is the fif- 
teenth congress, and that the movement has recently 
become one of such magnitude and momentum 
throughout the civilized world, ought to insure its 
conspicuous success. 

The Lombard Peace Union at Milan, with E. T. 
Moneta, one of the ablest and most indefatigable of 
peace workers, at its head, is putting forth every pos- 
sible effort to insure a great and memorable meeting. 
The city government of Milan has shown its interest 
by voting the sum of $800 toward the expenses of the 
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Congress—the first time, so far as we remember, that 
any city has ever officially made such a contribution. 

Interest will be added to the Congress by the Peace 
Exhibit which has been prepared in connection with 
the Milan Exposition, which opens this April and will 
continue till November. The Italian Committee 
have arranged to have the Peace Exhibit in a spe- 
cially-erected pavilion not far from the Section of 
Fine Arts. The distinguished architect Bossi has 
prepared the plan for the pavilion. The facade will 
be furnished with decorations by good artists and 
with three great symbolic statues by the sculptor 
Brianzi. The pavilion will illustrate the evolution of 
humanity, the struggle of civilization with barbar- 
ism, the effects of war and those of peace. There will 
be photographs of battles, pictures representing the 
progress of arbitration, statistical tables taken from 
official documents on the cost of war and of armed 
peace, charts exhibiting the history of the peace 
movement, ete. 

There ought to be a strong delegation from this 
country. More than fifty were at Lucerne last year, 
and the Congress deeply appreciated their presence; 
as many or more ought to go to Milan. Our Italian 
friends, who have bravely and self-sacrificingly de- 
veloped their work in the midst of many difficulties, 
ought to have the encouragement of the attendance 
of a big delegation. Italy has done much for the 
peace movement. She has furnished distinguished 
arbitrators like Count Sclopis and Viscount Venosta, 
and eminent authorities on international law like Pro- 
fessor Corsi. Members of her Parliament have taken 
a prominent part in the Interparliamentary Union, 
and her literary men have given unusual attention to 
the cause of peace. The third Peace Congress, that 
of 1891, was held in Italy, in the Capitol at Rome, 
and was most successful for the time. But this one 
ought to be, and will be, a great advance over that 
early congress. All roads lead this time to Milan. 

Many of our friends will be in Europe in Septem- 
ber, and can, with small extra expense and time, ar- 
range to go to Milan. There are boats direct to Genoa 
from both New York and Boston by the Mediterra- 
nean route, and the trip can be easily and inexpen- 
sively made. Will any who expect to be in Europe 
at that time and can arrange to attend the Congress 
kindly communicate as soon as practicable with the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, at 31 Bea- 
con Street, Boston.—Advocate of Peace. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM HYDE APPLETON. 


{From Edward H. Magill’s forthcoming volume, 


“ Sixty 
Years in the Life of a Teacher.”’] 


Another of our professors in the early years has 
been so closely connected with the work of my life 
as to require special mention here. During the years 
spent in Providence, Rhode Island, after my gradu- 
ation in Brown in 1852, there came into my class- 
room early one morning, to become my pupils, two 
boys of the ages of thirteen and fifteen, and one of 
the first questions asked by the elder was whether the 
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books on the open corner shelves of the small library 


were mine, or whether they belonged to the school. 
I told him that most of them belonged to the school, 


but that all were there for the use of my class when- 
ever they wished to refer to or read them. With this 
answer the bright boy seemed much pleased, and in 
the recesses and after school, while the room was 
he was oftener near that corner library, por- 
ing over the books, than in the yard playing with his 
classmates. His studious habits were thus conspicu- 
ous from the first, and before I left the school to go 
to the Boston Public Latin School, he showed the re- 
sults of his early studious habits, and he ultimately 
entered Harvard College, while his younger brother 
went to Brown University. In Harvard this elder 
brother was very successful in his studies. He was 
especially fond of Greek, and in his junior year re- 
ceived the Bowdoin Prize offered in that department. 
After graduation, and a brief experience of trying 
his hand as a teacher in Boston, he received an ap- 
pointment at Harvard as a tutor in Greek, and was a 
member of the College Faculty for two years. After 
serving in this capacity he went abroad, where he 
spent two years in studying Greek and German, 
chiefly at the universities of Berlin and Bonn. Mean- 
while we had quite lost sight of each other, and a few 
years after the opening of Swarthmore, in arrang- 
ing for the coming year, one summer vacation, I de- 
sired to secure a good teacher; and in those early 
days the college could not pav salaries for professors 
in every department, and the conditions then seemed 
to require the combination of Greek and German 
under the same professor. So I concluded that, as 
our annual meeting of the Philological Association, 
which we had cages at Poughkeepsie a few years 
before, was held in Providence that year, I 
would attend the meeting for the especial purpose of 
learning there of a suitable professor of Greek and 
German. After a night upon the Sound, on entering 
the train on leaving the boat, to my great surprise 
and pleasure, I met the young man whom [I had first 
known several years before in the Providence High 
School; and when I told him of my especial mission 
in attending the meeting of the Philological Associa- 
tion in Providence, he immediately said that he had 
just passed two years abroad in studving the very lan- 
guages that I wanted, Greek and German, and before 
we reached Providence the engagement was com- 
pleted which resulted in giving to Swarthmore one of 
its strong men, whose refined and scholarly influence 
is still felt at Swarthmore, where he is still engaged 
in teaching Greek, combined with general world lit- 
erature. This man is Professor William Hyde Ap- 
pleton, whose very name to-day means culture and re- 
fined scholarship, and without whom our excellent 
Swarthmore Faculty would seem poor indeed. 

And I must add here, by way of anticipation, that 
when I felt that the time for to retire 


open, 


to be 


had come me 


from the presidency of Swarthmore, I could not feel 
I had some one in mind to fill 
The simplest and easiest way to do this 
Appleton to take 


satisfied to do so until 
my place. 
seemed to be 


Pri fess Tr 


to induce 
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my place, and give me the desired opportunity for an 
added year’s study abroad, before entering upon the 
professorship of French, which I felt was the one for 
me to take. After considerable urging he consented 
to be acting president for the year of my absence, but 
his duties as professor were so attractive to him that 
he only reluctantly consented to act because I, his 
good friend, so much desired it. In this new position 
he did so well, as I was sure he would, that on my 
return to the French professorship, a year later, the 
board strongly urged his accepting the position of 
president, which he finally did, with the distinct un- 
derstanding that he should be relieved of the office 
as soon as a successor could be found. This succes- 
sor was found, at the end of another year, in Presi- 
dent Charles De Garmo. 








BOOKS AND READIN 


In this month’s Atlantic John Nasaiciahi tells us 
how he went camping with Theodore Roosevelt, and 
gives us delightful glimpses of our many-sided presi- 
dent. While they were in the Yellowstone Park the 
President observed the rules and did not fire a single 
gun; but he did once remark, “ I feel as if I ought to 
keep the camp in meat; I always have.” He is such 
a thorough naturalist that he enjoyed hunting with- 
out a gun. He went off one day alone to find a herd 
of several hundred elk. He spent an hour within 
fifty yards of them and then came back from his’ 
eighteen mile tramp over very rough country look- 
ing as fresh as when he started. He proved to be 
almost as much at home with the birds as the natural- 
ist himself, and enjoyed watching them through the 
glass. In the evening he was the most genial of com- 
panions. Burroughs thus describes the camp fire: 

* While in camp we always had a big fire at night 
in the open near the tents, and around this we sat 
upon logs or camp stools, and listened to the Presi- 
dent’s talk. What a stream of it he poured forth! 
and what a varied and picturesque stream—anecdote, 
history, science, politics, adventure, literature; bits 
of his experience as a ranchman, hunter, Rough 


Rider, legislator, civil service commissioner, police 
commissioner, Governor, President—the frankest 


confessions, the most telling criticisms, happy char- 
acterizations of prominent politie: al leaders, or foreign 
rulers, or members of his own Cabinet; always sur- 
prising us by his candor, astonishing by his memory 
and diverting by his humor. His reading has been 
very wide, and he has that rare type of memory which 
retains details as well as mass and generalities. One 
night something started him off on ancient history, 
and one would have thought he was just fresh from 
his college course in history, the dates and names and 
events came so readily. Another time he discussed 
paleontology, and rapidly gave the outlines of the 
science, and the main facts, as if he had been reading 
up on the subject that very day. He sees things as 
wholes, and hence the relation of the parts comes 
easy to him. 
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THE TIDE OF TIME. 


“All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto 
the place from whence the rivers come hither they return 
again.”—Ece. 1: 7. 

All the rivers find the sea, 
And all the years eternity. 


The rivulet that idles on 
Where sigh the rushes tremulous, 
Or laughs beside the flowered lawn, 
Or flaunts the spicy calamus, 
Or breaks and leaps and shouts and brawls 
With echoes from the farther hills, 
Still hears the sea’s insistent calls 
And flows on as that calling wills. 


The rivers of the varied moods 
That sing across the singing plain, 
Or in the forest solitudes 
Chant measures in a somber vein,— 
They, too, but answer that one call; 
Or north, or south, or east, or west 
The rivers journey one and all, 
Down to the sea of peace and rest. 


And from the sea the rivers rise 
As from eternity the days— 
Within the heart of time there lies 
The rule of their appointed ways; 
Within the heart of time each dawn 
And golden noon and twilight gray 
And every moment come or gone 
Has known its call to go or stay. 


So all the smiles and all the tears, 

And grief and joy live o’er and o’er, 
And on the bosom of the years 

Drift out from some eternal shore, 
Rise out of that eternity 

Which was, and is, and shall endure; 
And what has been and what shall be 

Knew, and shall know, that haven sure. 


All the rivers find the sea, 


And all the years eternity. —W. D. Nesbit. 


BIRTHS. 


HICKS.—At Kennett Square, Pa., Fifth month 8th, 1906, to 
William J. and Elizabeth Levick Hicks, a daughter, who is 
named Mary Elizabeth. 

STILES.— At Camden, N. J., Fifth month 3d, 1906, to Sam- 
uel Roberts and Caroline Jones Stiles, a daughter, who is 
named Grace Roberts Stiles. 

SULLIVAN.—Near Elkin’s Park, Pa., Fifth month 9th, 1906, 
to Marshall P. and Alice Thomson Sullivan, a daughter, who 
is named Mary Thomson Sullivan. 


DEATHS. 

PENNOCK.—At her home, 239 East Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, Fourth month 17th, 1906, Margaretta Walker, wife 
of Francis J. Pennock; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. Interment in Old Sadsbury Burying Ground. 

STAPLER.—At his late residence, near Edgewood, Pa., on 
First-day, Fourth month Sth, 1906, William Stapler, in the 62d 
year of his age; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

TOMLIN.—In Woodbury, N. J., on Third month 5th, 1906, 
Lydia Ann Tomlin, in her 90th year; a member of Woodbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—Fourth month 14th, 


Hannah Williams, daughter of the 
Stokes. 


her 87th 
Charles and 


1906, in 
late 


year, 
Lucy 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


At the Friends’ Reunion and Basket Picnic on the lawn of 
D. H. Wright, Riverton, N. J., on Fifth month 26th, papers 
will be read by Samuel §S. Ash, “Fifty Years’ Ministry ”’; 
Sarah T. R. Eavenson, “ Fifty Years’ Peace Work”; Sarah 
Wilson Conrow, “Our Present Outlook”; Richard Cadbury, 
Jr., of Haverford College, who has been a student at Wood- 
brooke, England, the past winter, will give “The Latest from 
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Woodbrooke.” Boat will leave Chestnut Street Wharf at 8 
a.m. and 2 p.m.; strip of 20 tickets for $1.50, making the round 
trip, 15 cents; trolley, 10 cents each way, leaving Camden on 
the even hour; trains (30 cents, round trip), at 9.40, 10.25, 
12.00, 12.30, 1.15, 2.10, 2.40. 


Elwood Trueblood and his wife, Mary E. Trueblood, « 


River Monthly Meeting, near Salem, Ind., had hoped 

tend Philadelphia and New York Yearly Meetings, but 
unable to leave home because Elwood’s eves were giving him 
so much pain. He is now almost entirely blind. The sym 
pathy of the many who know and love him, and have 
helped by his inspiring words, will go out to him in his 
tion. 


been 


al llie 


The regular meeting of the Literature and Social Sectio 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will be held i 
auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry 
evening, the 2lst. There will be discussed subjects of 
est which have received attention at the business and 
ing sessions of our recent yearly meeting. Recitations, 
and refreshments will follow. All are cordially invited. 


streets, on See 


Among those who gathered at Solebury Meeting on th 
First-day, the 6th, were Henry W. Wilbur and wife, of Swarth 
more; Miss Emma Broomall and Miss Belle Van 
George School. Henry W. Wilbur delivered an able address. 
showing how it is possible to live in such close spiritual touc! 
with God, that the fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man 
will be apparent. While we are conscious of being the product 
of all the past, we are all factors in the future product, that 
shall make this old world glorious. Emma Broomall advised 
that failures should not be considered calamities, but stepping 
stones to something higher. 


sant, oO 


William Walton writes that Eastern papers have greatly 
exaggerated the destruction at San Jose. Accompanying his 
letter are a photographic reproduction of the City Hall, show 
ing that it sustained no vital injury, and the following clip 
ping from the San Jose Mercury and Herald: “ The city is not 
a wreck in its business section. Ninety per cent. of its busi- 
ness houses are doing business. The banks, and financial cof- 
ditions generally, are solid. The publie buildings, city and 
county, are in use, with one exception. Most of the l 
houses are fit for occupancy. The greater number of the 
churches are structurally sound. The residence sections have 
suffered only minor damage, except in the case of a few weak 
structures. Order has been maintained. The 
storation is in active progress. Real estate values remain un 
impaired. The people are cheerful and confident of the present 
and the future. San Jose is all right.” 
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CONFERENCE NOTES. 
THE PROGRAM. 
While the program for the Conference is not yet complet 
it is sufficiently advanced to give a fair idea of the feast that 
will be spread before those who shall have the privilege ot so 
journing at Mt. Lake Park while the Conference is in session 
The opening address on Sixth-day, the 31st of Eighth month, 
will be on “Quakerism—A Normal Religion,’ by Joseph 5. 
Walton, principal of the George School 
The evening of the first day will be occupied with the dis 
cussion of the topic, “Ignorance of the Bible—A Loss to So 
ciety.” The subject will be brought before the Conference b) 
Villiam M. Jackson, of New York, whose long study of thie 
Bible insures an interesting address. This session will be pre 
sided over by George A. Walton, of the Wilmington Friends’ 


School. 

The next forenoon will be devoted to the consideration of 
“ Education—A Religious Concern,” introduced by William W. 
Birdsall, well known to many as an advanced educator, and 
now principal of the High School for Girls in Philadelphia. 

The chairman for that session will be Albert T. Mills, pro- 
fessor of History and Political Economy in the James Millikin 
University, Decatur, III. 

On that (Seventh-day) evening there will be a social gath- 
ering, where it is hoped old friendships will be renewed and 
new ones made, in the informal way that such gatherings have 
been conducted in the past. 

On First-day morning one or more meetings for worship will 
be held. In the afternoon it has been proposed but not yet 
acted upon to hold a meeting under the auspices of the Young 
Friends’ Association. This Association will also have charge 
of a session during the week, at a time not yet decided on 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











In the evening of First-day, four young men will give their 


views concerning “A Young Man’s Religion.” These will be 


John L. Carver and Ellis W. Bacon, of Philadelphia; Clarence 
C. Mills. of Decatur, Il., and Edward A. Pennock, of Chatham, 
| Pa. John L. Carver will also preside. 


On Second-day forenoon Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, On- 
tario, will preside, and at this session a report of “ The Aims 
and Methods of the Committee for Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles ” will be presented by its general secretary, Henry 
W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia. 

The evening of this day will be devoted to different phases 
of discipline. “Home Training” will be discussed by Alice 
C. Robinson, of Baltimore; “ Discipline in the School,” by the 
veteran teacher, Eli M. Lamb, of the Friends’ School, Balti- 


more; “ Discipline in the State, or Shall the State Kill ?” will 
be discussed in an address by Charles Burleigh Galbreath, 
State Librarian of Ohio, who is warmly endorsed by our 
friends in that State. 

The chairman will be John William Hutchinson, of New 


York. 

Che subject for the morning session on the 4th will be “Ap- 
plied Religion,” introduced by the chairman for the session, 
Morris L. Spencer, of Huntington, Ind. Others who will speak 
are Edna Hopkins, of Cincinnati; J. Russell Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Mary S. Haviland, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. These are all particularly well equipped to present this 
extremely important and interesting subject, and this session 
should be full of value to all. 

The evening session of this day will probably be occupied by 
the General Conference, when the work of the Conference will 
be open for free and full consideration. 

At the session in the morning of Fourth-day a subject bear- 
ing upon our First-day school work will be discussed, but the 
details are not yet completed. 

That evening the subject of “International Morality ” will 
be considered in an address by Frederic L. Paxson, until recent- 
ly professor of History in the University of Colorado, now of 
the University of Michigan. The chairman will be Joel Bor- 
ton, of Woodstown, N. JJ. 

At the morning session on the last day of the Conference, 
President Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College, will preside. 
Edward B. Rawson, principal of Friends’ Seminary in New 
York City, will deliver an address on “The Friend 
Teacher.” 

The subject of “ Citizenship ” will occupy the evening ses- 
sion, to be introduced in an address by Charles F. Jenkins, of 
Philadelphia. Susan W. Janney, of Philadelphia, will preside. 
It will be noted that one of the most vital subjects that we 
could consider has been selected as a fitting close to what we 
may hope to be the most interesting, helpful and attractive 
of our Conterences. 

It will be observed that no sessions will be held in the af- 
ternoon. The object in this arrangement is that there may 
be greater opportunity for rest, recreation and social inter- 
mingling than heretofore. 

Asa rule there will be but one paper or address at a 
Usually this will be followed by an informal discussion, ar- 
ranged among those who may be in attendance, and entered 
into also by any who desire. 

From 9.15 to 9.45 each morning a devotional meeting will 
be held, similar to those which were held so helpfully in the 
Hall of Philosophy at Chautauqua. 

[his is a very informal way to present a program for the 
Conference, but it is evident that information as to the sub- 
jects and speakers should be published, so that as many 
possible may make their plans to attend the Conference. 


as 
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0. Epwarp JANNEY, Chairman of the Program Committee. 








NEW YORK 
Fifth month 26th, 
and Elders. 

8 p.m.—First-day School symposium: “ Have We Outgrown 
the First-day School?” opened by Henry M. Haviland. 
First-day, 11 a.m.—Meeting for Worship at Fifteenth and 


Rutherfurd Place, New York, and at Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn. 


YEARLY MEETING. 


Seventh-day, 10 a.m.—Meeting of Ministers 


3 p.m.—First-day School Union exercises at Fifteenth and 
Rutherfurd Place 

4.30 p.m.—Meeting for Worship. 

8 p.m.—Young Friends’ Association. Last in the course 


on “ Nineteenth Century Awakening.” Subject of evening, 
‘Emancipation.” Discussion opened by Elizabeth Stover, 








Second-day, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.—Business session of Yearly | 
Meeting. | 








[Fifth month 19, 1906. 

8 p.m.—* Some Inquiries Concerning Certain of Our Testi- 
monies.” Conducted by Edward B. Rawson. 
Third-day, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.—Business sessions. 

8 p.m.—* Education and _ Religion.” Address by Rev. 


Leighton Williams. 
Fourth-day, 10.30 a.m.—Meeting for Worship. 
3 p.m.—(To be announced next week.) 
8 p.m.—* Capital Punishment.” Address 
Wilbur. 
Fifth-day, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m.—Business sessions. 
S p.m.—Friends’ Social, special meeting. 


by Henry W. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held on Third-day evening, the 8th. The program for the 
evening, in charge of the department of engineering, was the 
use of cement in construction work. Maurice Eastwick, Wil- 
liam Walker, Mr. Benkert and Professor Hoadley spoke on this 
subject. 

On Fourth-day morning Dr. Joseph Wharton gave a very 
interesting lecture to the students on “ Earthquakes and Vol- 
canoes, 

On Fifth-day evening the regular meeting of the French 
Circle met. 

The lacrosse team was defeated at Baltimore on Seventh- 
day by Johns Hopkins by the score of 5-4. This gives to 
Hopkins the title of intercollegiate lacrosse champions, which 
Swarthmore has held for the past two years. 

The track team, at the same time, defeated New York Uni- 
versity in a dual meet at New York 53% to 50%. 

The young women held their annual May Day dance in Som- 
erville Hall the evening of the 12th. 








FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ByBerry, Pa.—The fifth monthly meeting of the Friends’ 
Association was held on First-day, the 6th instant, at Byberry 
Meeting House, with our faithful president in his place, having 
come over from New York in the morning to be in readiness. 

Anna Ivins read the 138th Psalm at the opening. The report 
from the Membership Committee was given by Miriam Tomlin- 
son, and of the Committee on Byberry School Re-union by 
Arabella Carter. She reported one meeting had been held, and 
it was decided to hold the re-union on Eighth month 18th— 
an all-day meeting, with basket lunch, a short meeting in the 
afternoon. Much interest had been evinced in the project and 
seemed quite feasible. 

Rachel Knight read Whittier’s “ Wayside Well.” Albert H. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia, then presented a paper on the ques- 
tion, “ Do Friends Lack Sociability?” He felt the lack of 
sociability was to an extent caused by persecutions in the 
early days, which tended to make Friends reserved, with the 
desire not to thrust themselves and their opinions on others. 
He felt we must be positive and stand for principle, but be 
ready to be convinced if in error. The meeting should stand 
collectively for that for which the home stands individually, 
and visitors should be made just as welcome. On the other 
hand, he felt that visitors often shrink from notice and sit by 
the door, slipping out before they can be reached. To cure the 
present admitted state of affairs, there must be concerted as 
well as individual effort. If this lack of sociability comes from 
generations of those people of peculiar views, who hesitated 
to urge others to accept them, the time has come to strive 
above this reticence so far as possible, though there should 
be no liberality that will lower our standard of justice and 
right. 

Discussion on the paper followed. William P. Bonner cited 
personal experiences of being pleasantly received in church, 
and of taking a walk at Riverton in company with Philadel- 
phia Friends’ Association, where, during the whole time, no 
hand was stretched out in greeting. Arabella Carter spoke of 
a greater cordiality being extended in other denominations 
than in Friends’ meetings, though she personally had no cause 
to complain of either. Rachel Johnson and Anna Comly felt 
the visitor should go half way; if we want a friend, we must 
be one. Harry S. Bonner spoke of attending service at Temple 
Baptist Church, when a young man, a member there, spent 
twenty minutes in showing him over the church and talking 
pleasantly, and he felt such cordial action was an incentive 
to attend again. 

Some report of the conference held at George School and 
Newtown was given by Rachel Knight, Anna Comly and Anna 
Richardson, there being several of our members in attendance. 

A. C. 


